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the Winter rains necessary for the production of the Spring
crops, which we have independent evidence l were already reaped
in early Vedic times, and the connection of the sun with rain-
spells would seem a most natural conjunction, the combined

influence of both lie^t and rain being ess*etitial for the pro-
duction of crops. Professor Hillebrandt uses, however, the fact .
that the water is poured over the fire as, a piece of evidence in
favour of the Midsummer date. In his view the act symbolises
the extinction of the burning heat of Summer by the rain of
the monsoon, and is a spell to bring down the rains. But
this view seems somewhat far-fetched. For it must be noted
that de facto there is no hint in any of our texts that the fire
is extinguished by the water, and, indeed, no one familiar with
1 the ritual would expect that a sucred fire should be so summarily
disposed of, so that (unless we assume that the original practice
has been obliterated by priestly developments) the magic spell
would hardly be successful as a spell, if in fact it fails to
accomplish even its proximate purpose, the quenching of the
terrestrial fire. If a symbolical explanation must be found, it
would seem preferable to take the union of water with the lire
as denoting the /cpacrts of the wet and warm elements to bring
forth the harvest. Or, more simply, the rite may be regarded
as a water-spell in the dashing of the water over the fire, the
fire being chosen as the receptacle simply because it is the
natural place in which all offerings are made, and the song
of the maidens shows that the water they bear is regarded as
more than mere water, as madhu, and a suitable drink for the
god Aditya, who is clearly intended to drink it, as is shown
conclusively, e.g. in the Aitareya version.

So far we have found no trace in the ritual of the most
characteristic feature of modern vegetation rituals at Midsummer,
the animal or human representation of the corn or vegetation
spirit, nor does Professor Hillebrandt seek to find any such
phenomena in the Mahavrata. It is, however, only fair to note
the evidence which could be alleged in favour of this view.
The Manavrata is by no means a bloodless sacrifice. There

1 Taittirlya Samhita, vii, 2, 10, I seq. ; Kausltaki Brahmana, xix, 3,
where in Caitra the sasya is ready.